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The process must be almost exactly the same in Ger- 
many. She has a larger population, and therefore more 
men. But she has been fighting on two frontiers, and 
has been bolstering up several weaker allies. Her losses 
must have been as heavy as France's in proportion to 
her population — probably heavier. Your Bernhardi, 
driven into the corner with such facts as these, would 
probably answer that he was thinking in terms of races ; 
that in war the stronger races survive, the weaker per- 
ish, and the whole human breed profits thereby. By the 
stronger race, Bernhardi, being a German, means the 
German race. 

That rule worked once, perhaps. When the Euro- 
pean races were first building, they met and conquered 
several inferior peoples. I imagine that Attila's Huns 
were a race decidedly inferior to the Franks, who anni- 
hilated them. But there is no such difference between 
the six great civilized, modern nations who are fighting 
out this war in western Europe. Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that Germany is the superior nation, the 
coming race ; yet any reasonable pro-German must admit 
that the margin of superiority is very small indeed. 
Grant also that Germany wins overwhelmingly, and 
gains the "place under the sun." No one is going to 
win overwhelmingly in this war, but grant it. She 
would probably, could she measure it, find her stock 
reduced below the standard of the "lowest," the most 
"inferior," race of her enemies as that race stood before 
the war. The "lower," the "inferior," races would go 
still further back, and we should find the blood of all 
Europe thinned, the physical and mental standards of 
all Europe lowered. As a matter of fact, that has al- 
ready happened to a certain extent. It was only a year 
or so before the war that Bernhardi put forth his "bio- 
logical necessity," his "survival of the fittest" nonsense. 
No man was ever so quickly or so thoroughly proved a 
fool. 

1 have omitted England from this calculation. Yet 
it works out toward the same end. Never before in the 
world was there such a volunteer army as Britain has 
raised. The number of men from the British Isles 
under arms is perhaps 5,000,000. And here, even more 
than in the conscript countries, the process is selective. 
Those who have volunteered are characteristically the 
best young men of Britain for physical and moral force. 

"We cannot stop now," said a German journal some 
time ago; "England has not yet suffered enough." It 
is true that the British losses so far have been far lower 
than those of France and Germany. But from this time 
forth England will lose more and more, until her blood 
also is drained. 

However, the British have sustained their losses in 
such fashion as to drive home the point to support in 
the British mind this new theory, which all western 
Europe is beginning to understand. Your typical 
Britain worships "class." Be he upper class, lower 
class, or middle class, he believes in his bones that the 
aristocracy is really and literally the best of England. 
Now, so far the losses have fallen most heavily on the 
aristocracy. The upper class and the middle class were 
the first to respond to the call of England. In the early 
days of the war they took service anywhere — in the corps 
of officers, in the army service corps, and in the ranks. 
And of the 70,000 who retreated from Mons, and of the 



120,000 who held the line at Ypres, comparatively few 
survive to this day. Later on, England began making 
subalterns, or second lieutenants, of her "gentlemen" 
class. The traditions of the British army are such that 
the subaltern must take the greatest chances of all. The 
life of a subaltern on the line is as short as that of an 
artillery horse. Great family after great family has lost 
all its male heirs. By the end of the first year major 
titles were already extinct. An English marquis and a 
plain Warwickshire Tommy have spoken to me of the 
situation in almost identical terms. "What are we going 
to do for gentlemen if this thing keeps up ?" they said. 
By what is happening to the aristocracy the Britisher 
measures what is happiness to the whole race. 



NERONIAN NAIVETE 

By ELMER WILLIS SERL 

If A letter written by a German soldier to a teacher in 
German Switzerland there was this significant sen- 
tence: "I have friends who suffer at the idea of being 
able to do nothing for the fatherland. Let them stay 
at home with a calm conscience ! All depends on their 
peaceful work. But let the war enthusiasts come ! Per- 
haps they will learn to keep silent." 

Recently, upon reading an essay by Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, entitled "Living in History," I thought that the 
above sentence from the German soldier's letter might 
well be pondered by that militant essayist. Miss Rep- 
plier accuses those pacifists who refuse to see glory on 
battlefields and heroism in butchery of being indifferent 
to the teaching of history. 

When Nero practised his little pleasures he doubtless 
thought that he was the exponent of "living," if not in 
history, at least for history. It is this attitude of nai've 
ignorance which many essayists of the present hour ex- 
hibit when they attempt to dignify their preachments 
by an appeal to a bellicose yesterday. 

The pacifist is afforded many exhibitions for amuse- 
ment. Finding himself unobliged to explain his own 
attitude, since consistent pacifism is founded on practical 
human relationships, unbiased by tradition, he marvels 
at the mental contortions of the militarists. Some of 
the advocates of force, apparently, are beginning to feel 
that there is some doubt about the heroism of the gun 
philosophy of life, and they are referring to it as merely 
a temporary expediency. Others advocate force as a 
stage in the world advance, but are disturbed by their 
inability to harmonize the advance with failure to arrive. 
Still others are exasperated with the neutrality of the 
pacifist and call him "mentally fatigued" and advise 
him to "live in history." To this latter class belongs the 
writer of the article referred to above. 

This recent effusion of Miss Repplier is an amusing 
effort of the military mind to dignify itself. It is amus- 
ing in its Neronian naivete. Sublimely unconscious of 
her partial and distorted reading of history and posing 
as the interpreter of world civilization a la sword, Miss 
Repplier illustrates the mental hysteria which gathers 
its premises from world barbarism of the past and seeks 
to substantiate an argument for civilization today and 
tomorrow. 
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We are asked to consider the glory and the grandeur 
of Rome and Greece as being such historical magnitudes 
that we must not overlook the fact that they were the 
fruit of the sword, and, recognizing their magnitude and 
method of achievement, we are urged to live in the spirit 
of that day, would we be great and grand. 

Of course, there is in a truly modern mind some doubt 
as to the greatness and grandeur of Rome and Greece; 
but were there no such skepticism there would be un- 
willingness to admit that the end justified the means. 
Consequently it would appear that "living in history" 
might be the very thing which would keep one from 
dying for a fictitious hypothesis. 

Miss Repplier's dogmatism leads her to deify history. 
This the pacifist is unwilling to do. If he were minded 
to deify any period of human activity he would surely 
not so treat the past, but rather the future ideal. Our 
essayist seems to consider the past as possessed of a ro- 
mantic veritude which was almost supernatural. She 
bids us remove our shoes, for we tread holy ground with 
the Huns of old. 

The amusement of the pacifist arises from considera- 
tion of the anomaly presented by a supposed modern 
mind, tradition-bound, which fails to see that history is 
merely the past, dead to its sins. So when our essayist 
accuses the pacifist of being so mentally fatigued that he 
is indifferent to the condition of "a great country in the 
hour of her conflict," the pacifist may be pardoned if he 
retorts by the use of that classic word, "Piffle" ! 

What is history? Is it a she bear whose cubs have 
been abducted ? Is it a solemn-eyed, patient ass ? Miss 
Repplier would have us think so ; for, according to her, 
we either court its destructive fury or impose on its pa- 
tient, burden-bearing temperament. Whether history is 
humanized or animalized is merely the result of a men- 
tal dexterity practised for literary purposes by the writer. 

History is current activity become stale. As such it is 
poor pabulum for growth. Growing objects take their 
sustenance from the present environment. Yes, they 
need fertilizer; but fertilizer is not fruit. 

The pacifist knows his history. He reads it to avoid 
reproducing its follies. He does not aspire to be a 
sterile ape. Miss Repplier, pleading the cause of history, 
speaks of the duty of reading history for pleasure and 
gathering the glow of its hearty, virile idealism. To the 
present writer that seems much like digging up the 
bones of one's grandfather for fun or engaging living 
quarters in a morgue. He may be pardoned if he pre- 
fers a positive philosophy, which makes for friendliness 
and comfortableness, instead of a negative screed which 
proclaims the heroism of frightfulness. 

Miss Repplier's dislike for pacifism seems to arise from 
noting the apparent unwillingness of the pacifist to hew 
his way to greatness. She calls him supine and says: 
'After all, if none of our grandfathers had been willing 
to do the plain, rude fighting, we should now be a di- 
vided, unfriendly, slave-holding people." It appears to 
be a trifle inconsistent for Miss Repplier, who claims to 
be "living in history," to ignore the testimony of Eng- 
lish history, which repudiates her statement. Once more 
the pacifist smiles. 

Again, in the course of her plea for a wide knowledge 
of history, our essayist says: "We know now that the 
philosophy of Neitzsche is one with the militarism of 



Bernhardi." That is why the pacifist does not accept 
the philosophy of Neitzsche, who lived in history. Miss 
Repplier tells us truly that war is not all of history ; but 
she correlates war, jurisprudence, and trade. A student 
of history knows that these are not equal in importance, 
for war is the destroyer of the other two. However, were 
we to accept her correlation of the three, it would then 
be difficult to see how war could carry the majority power 
in history. On her own premises our essayist is a faulty 
logician. 

The pacifist is admonished to know the facts. With 
this he accords, and as a result of his respect for facts 
refuses to accept the doctrine that might makes right. 
That doctrine is the evidence of Chauvinistic thinking. 

Miss Repplier lays great stress on the information of 
the "Rainbow papers" as giving an explanation for the 
present war. Those papers do give the different types of 
international statesmanship; but who will have the 
temerity to claim to be able to explain the war on the 
information which they impart, except as those papers 
betray a national mentality devoid of any international 
idealism? Miss Repplier asks for clear-cut opinions, but 
will not admit the validity of the pacifist's opinion that 
all war is barbarism. Historical verity lies with the 
effete statesmanship of Europe, according to her; but 
neither history nor verity lies in the common-sense de- 
ductions of the pacifist. After all, there is no nerve 
fatigue equal to that of the stand-pat philosopher who 
lives with his eyes glued on the past — call it "living in 
history" or call it plain foolishness. Shall America let 
slip the opportunity of the new age, while her writers 
juggle with the false ideals of the past ? Shall America 
exist tomorrow or make a new kind of history? 

Miss Repplier would possibly see a wonderful ideal 
being realized in America by the amalgamation of varied 
nationalities into a homogeneous people. This process is 
history. Then why not live that ideal out among na- 
tions? As Romain Rolland says: "For the artists and 
poets, the priests and the thinkers of all countries re- 
mains this task. Even in our time of war it remains a 
crime for finer spirits to compromise the integrity of 
their thought. It is shameful to serve the passion of a 
puerile, monstrous policy of race — a policy scientifically 
absurd — since no country possesses a race wholly pure. 
Humanity is a symphony of great collective souls, and 
he who understands and loves it only by destroying a 
part of these elements proves himself a barbarian." 

It is against the Neronian naivete which proclaims 
its fancied infallibility in history-interpretation that the 
pacifist urges the humble doctrine of non-resistance. It 
is due to the propaganda of writers such as Miss Rep- 
plier that the neutrality of the United States has be- 
come a joke and our opportunity for leadership in inter- 
national common sense has been forfeited. 

After a careful reading of our essayist, one is forced 
to conclude that she is more concerned to accuse Ger- 
many of the unpardonable sin, internationally, than she 
is to defend what in her non-belligerent moments she 
calls "living in history." 

"Living in history" is not as important as attention 
to the quickenings of reality. Then we will know that 
the European war is simply the materialization of the 
belligerency which may exist even in an essayist. 

The pacifist notes the Belgian treatment of the natives 
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of Africa, which is history. Then he notes the treat- 
ment of the Belgians by Germany, and does not fail to 
see the grim justice of Belgium's punishment. Eeading 
more than history, he finds it recorded, "They who take 
the sword perish by it." 

The encouragement of conflict, moral and physical, is 
what delays the rule of love and the practice of brother- 
hood. Conflict is encouraged by all those who consider 
it the only way to achieve human progress. It is no 
argument against non-resistance to point to the achieve- 
ments of resistance. The advocacy of the achievements 
of resistance is the result of an incomplete knowledge of 
life. When there has been a century of non-resistance, 
then the militarist can do what he wants the pacifist to 
do : live in history which is complete enough to warrant 
dogmatic conclusions. Until then, let him cease from 
sound and fury, for as Wilhelm Herzog, editor of The 
Forum, at Munich, said of the ninety-three German in- 
tellectuals who defended Germany: "They fancy they 
are all Ajaxes because they bray the loudest." 



SHALL THE UNITED STATES JOIN A 
LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE? 

By HENRY WINTHROP BALLANTINE 
Dean of Law School, University of Illinois 

The most far-reaching proposition of foreign policy 
which President Wilson has advanced he states some- 
what as follows : 

"What Europe is beginning to realize is that we are 
saving ourselves for something greater that is to come. 
We are saving ourselves in order that we may unite in 
that final league of nations in which it shall be under- 
stood that there is no neutrality where any nation is 
doing wrong, and which will show all mankind that no 
man may lead any nation into acts of aggression without 
having all the other nations of the world leagued against 
it.'' 

This is in general the proposition of the League to 
Enforce Peace, formed about a year ago (1915), of which 
William Howard Taft is president and President Lowell, 
of Harvard, and President Hibben, of Princeton, are 
leading members. 

There are certain obvious difficulties and objections to 
this League of Peace plan which do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently reckoned with. Some nations may enter the 
arbitration with the intention of rejecting any unfavor- 
able decision and enforcing their claims by armed force. 
The plan gives no adequate guaranty of peace and will 
not make possible any real reduction of armaments. 
Nor would the nations so far surrender their sovereignty 
and independence as to agree either to submit to or abide 
by or await the results of the arbitration of every vital 
question on pain of general armed intervention. Neu- 
trals cannot be depended upon to intervene in other parts 
of the world in cases in which they have no interest be- 
yond the duty to preserve the peace. The intervention 
of neutrals, such as that of the United States, might not 
always secure an overwhelming preponderance of force 
on the side of law and order, but might simply result in 
other and more disastrous world wars. 

Much as one may favor the ultimate confederation of 



the nations of the world in a League to Enforce Peace, 
it is very far from certain that the time for the United 
States to join a European league will come at the end 
of the present war. The prospect is that the war will 
end, after the various nations are exhausted, in an armed 
truce, an armistice, to be broken again at a convenient 
season, when defeated or disappointed nations see their 
opportunity for revenge. It is not likely that the Eu- 
ropean nations will arrive at an equilibrium or status 
quo which will form the basis of an International League 
to Enforce Peace. 

There will remain underlying group formations. As 
H. G. Wells points out, Germany will continue united 
with Austria-Hungary, unchanged in her essential atti- 
tude. In the face of a league of the central European 
powers there will be forced an absolutely necessary per- 
manent alliance between Prance, Britain, Russia, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. These nations cannot think any longer 
of war among themselves. The necessity will be so 
urgent that they will be driven to set up some perma- 
nent conference or council for the direction and control 
of their joint international relationships and policies — 
fiscal, military, and naval. 

But you ask, After the war is over, must the European 
nations simply fall back again into an armed peace, or- 
ganized into two rival alliances with competing arma- 
ments? Can they not form a European partnership 
based on a recognition of public peace and equal rights ? 
This remains to be seen. The German chancellor has re- 
cently declared that while Germany has never concealed 
her doubts whether peace could be guaranteed by interna- 
tional organizations, such as arbitration courts, she will 
be ready to consider the possibility of peaceful arrange- 
ments and understandings in answer to the cry that will 
ring out through the whole of humanity to prevent, so 
far as is within human power, the return of such a mon- 
strous catastrophe. 

But it seems probable that the nations will again fall 
back upon the balance of power. There will be no inter- 
national police except as one group or set of nations 
organizes to keep down or regulate another rival group. 
A treaty could be made, between such groups to submit 
all disputes to a process of arbitration or conciliation 
and to abstain from hostilities until such hearings had 
been completed. This would involve no provision for 
the enforcement of the submission of cases or the accept- 
ances of awards. But, if voluntary, it might gradually 
develop into a powerful agency of peace. A European 
confederation might in time arise in which the united 
strength of a sufficient number of States would be avail- 
able against any disturber of the public peace. If the 
various powers will severally and jointly guarantee the 
independence and territorial integrity of one another 
against forcible aggression or attack and establish a vol- 
untary world court, this will be as far as it seems possi- 
ble to go in the immediate future. 

Other methods of eliminating some of the causes of 
war may be devised, such as an international protectorate 
over weak States like China and Mexico, which present 
the most serious questions in the future of world diplo- 
macy. Any scheme looking to world organization must 
pay considerable attention to the development of inter- 
national law, particularly to laying a basis for fair com- 
petition between rival nations in the development of 



